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RELIGION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
By O. D. Foster 


The following discussion of a few of the aspects of the 
university life and problems in relation to religion is in no 
way offered as exhaustive but rather as a modest beginning in 
this rich and rapidly developing field. It is hoped that it may 
answer some of the many questions which are constantly being 
asked of the Council relative to the religious situation in the 
Universities. Naturally a detailed study could not be given 
within the limits of this magazine, but an attempt has been 
made to set forth some of the important facts in reference to 
The Religious Affiliations of Students and Faculty, What the 
Boards of Education Are Doing to Develop the Field, The 
Methods of Work in Actual Operation, Problems of Co-opera- 
tion, Religious Difficulties, The Official Attitude of the Univer- 
sities toward Religion and the Consequent Challenge of the 
Universities to the Church. Numerous other questions are 
being asked, but for the present we shall limit our discussion 
to these just enumerated. 


One hears extravagant claims on the one hand concerning 
the marvelous work being accomplished for the religious wel- 
fare of the students, and on the other hand the charge that 
nothing worthy of mention is being done. These brief chapters 
are offered as finger-boards pointing out a most interesting and 
engaging path of progress between these extremes. Too little 
sympathetic and constructive interest in these universities has 
been exhibited on the part of the Church. They are thought 
of by many chiefly because of the increase in taxes necessary 
to maintain them, their disturbing influence as regards religious 
and political traditions and opinions, their presentation of par- 
ticular economic and social theories, or their phenomenal success 
with all that this implies. 
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Deliberate judgment upon, and the sane evaluation of, the 
Universities are not any too common. Since, perhaps no more 
significant group of educational institutions has ever existed 
and since it is believed the Church, when properly informed, 
will be their most sympathetic supporters, these modest be- 
ginnings are presented to the end that they may cultivate 
interest in, provoke discussion of, and elicit more substantial 
support for, the work so well begun among them. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF STUDENTS (1920-1921) 


The statistics offered in the table below portray with no 
little degree of accuracy the religious affiliation of the students 
in the Universities of the United States. These figures are 
for the year just closing, not including the special short course, 
or extension students. Only those in actual and regular 
attendance, when the census was taken are given. These figures 
therefore are up-to-date and represent as accurate a religious 
census as one could reasonably hope to get. 

In some universities no arrangements are made for securing 
such information. These of course will be conspicuous by their 
absence in the following list. While it has been difficult in 
many cases to secure this data, the universities on the whole 
have responded very generously to the appeal for which the 
Council is duly grateful. This has meant the co-operation of 
the University authorities, Association Secretaries and Univer- 
sity Pastors; depending naturally upon local conditions. It 
is indeed gratifying that so many institutions are getting a 
line upon their students. 

These figures were secured by different methods. The one 
most generally employed and perhaps the best one, is that of 
providing cards for this purpose, to be filled out when the 
student matriculates. In some instances the blanks are simple, 
while in others they are quite detailed. In some cases the 
religious census is made a required part of the enrollment 
process. In other cases the religious workers remain present 
during the joining days and secure the student’s co-operation 
in filling the blanks. If the present rate of progress continues 
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it will not be long till the giving of these facts will be made 
a required part of the process of matriculation. 

In the interests of economy the statistics have not been 
given for the smaller communions. Denominational authorities 
wanting this information, however, can secure it by writing the 
Council which will make special tabulations from the original 
blanks. These smaller groups are all classed under ‘‘others’’ 
in these tables. 

It was practically impossible to get accurate divisions be- 
tween denominations. All Methodists, as all Baptists, and all 
Presbyterians, are frequently grouped together. It has been 
impossible to distinguish the Disciples from the Christians. 
These Communions can easily calculate their percentages in a 
given institution on the basis of their relative percentages of 
adherents within the state in which the school is located. 


Note—The writer is glad to acknowledge his indebtedness to Miss 
Helen Hughes, daughter of the late Dr. R. C. Hughes, for painstaking 
labor in arranging the figures as they appear in the following table. 
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SUMMARY 
REuIGIoUsS AFFILIATION OF STUDENTS. 
Denomina- 
tional 
Percent- Student 
age of Percent of 
Popula- Denomi- 

Communion Total Average Percent tion nation 
a hk tcc bine 14,516 181 9 7 2 
Congregational........... 9,476 118 6 8-— 1.2 
Gc cedremepenhas 7,512 94 5 1.2 6 
ere eee 261 3 15 | .24 
EE. £0466 p beau nine 3,127 39 2 ~ - 
ee rere 6,859 86 5- 2 3 
Ph ac ctdeeceednen 36,605 457 24 7 5 
Presbyterian............. 23,181 290 15 2+ 1.03 
Protestant Episcopal...... 10,038 125 7 1 9 
Roman Catholic.......... 10,533 132 7 16 065 
WMMATIOR. «o.oo vc ccc ccc 930 12 6 .08 1. iy 
United Brethren.......... 660 83 4 .35 2 
EC aidieedeewinsuned 6,788 846 4.5 
Total Reporting.......... 130,486 1,631 85.5 
Members of Churches... . . 65,232 815 43— 
Expressing Preference... .. 17,847 223 12— 
EE 47,407 593 31 
Total Reporting.......... 130,486 1,631 85.5 
No Information.......... 21,975 275 14.5 





Total Enrollment......... 152,461 1,906 100 


(Note—The above figures are for the eighty State Universities fur- 
nishing data. The denominational statistics upon which the percentages 
are based were taken from the last Government Religious Census, 1916, 
Vol. 1, page 39. 


According to the above figures the various communions 
have in the State Universities for each 100,000 of their member- 
ship, students as follows: Congregationalists, 1,200; Presby- 
terians, 1,030; Unitarians, 1,000; Episcopalians, 900; Disciples, 
600; Methodists, 500; Lutherans, 300; Baptists, 200; United 
Brethren, 200; Roman Catholics, 65. 


*Nore—In this list are enumerated over fifty different religious bodies, 
with Christian Scientists heading the list and Mormons coming second. 
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OTHER INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITIES 
3 ae ae 
e2e8, 5 s 2 & 
ezise ser =a g 
— oo 2S Bos & ~ > 
site se 3 8s 5S F B 
= Ss Bm oN = £2 ~J 2 3 S 
= F&F & & &B@ & S&S SG 
Co eer 21 25 56 11 99 12 148 158 530 
Congregational......... 78 9 185 21 33 51 23 48 443 
Christian Science....... 8 4 so tT Be 7 8 48 127 
ee 7 ini ee &S we 274 
Evangelical............ $2 e «2 1 28 6 2 .. 66 
ee ee - 5 1 3 . ©» 4 2 36 
ee eee 27 166 19 20 175 = =«.. #456 223 1086 
re 6 74 13 8 66 47 211 296 721 
Methodist............. 26 153 42 24 332 140 5386 500 £1753 
Presbyterian U.S.A..... 72 25 5 134 289 .. 729 614 1868 
United Presbyterian.... .. .. .. ae .. 55 284 118 457 
Protestant Episcopal.... 99 113 48 178 174 38 135 230 1015 
Reformed............. mat (ks 7 a oe a 1 82 
Roman Catholic........ 54 59 62 21 152 43 452 831 1674 
United Brethren........ se Bir ss 7 Mw CU 79 
Oe errr ree 11 5 9 8 . 7 10 74 
Unrveraaiiet. ..... 2.0054 2 1 10 3 3i1 6 a 53 
a ee 6 1 21 18 9 28 83 
Total reporting........ 410 672 482 449 1509 558 3117 3224 10421 
No information........ 26 36 77 #465 603 22 298 1188 2715 
Total enrollment....... 436 708 559 914 2112 580 3415 4412 13136 





Note—Figures for Freshmen only are given in Yale, Johns Hopkins 


and Princeton. 
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Granp SUMMARY 














Denomination 80 State Univ.’s 8 Indep. Univ.’s Total 
Percent Percent 

ie ee 6 ee ce eu es 14,516 9 530 4 15,046 
Congregational.............. 9,476 6 443 3.2 9,919 
EE dren ekeneaaawanes 7,512 5 274 2 7,786 
a: i keraen se wecmendus 261 15 36 3- 297 
cn tid ad ccans cuthwes 3,127 2 1,086 8.3 4,213 
aie ik hd anen sae oo 6,859 5- 721 6- 7,580 
Methodist.................. 36,605 24 1,753 13.3— 38,358 
Presbyterian................ 23,181 15 2,325 18— 25,506 
Protestant Episcopal......... 10,038 7- 1,015 8— 11,053 
Roman Catholic............. 10,533 7 1,674 13-— 12,207 
irs aia Seb weterane de 930 6 74 6 1,004 
United Brethren............. 660 4 79 6 739 
EL 6.05 crews e seesanwews 6,788 4.5 411 3 7,199 
Total reporting.............. 130,486 85.5 10,421 79.5 140,907 
No information............. 21,975 14.5 2,715 20.5 24,690 
Total enrollment............ 152,461 100% 13,136 100% 165,597 


It is interesting to note that 6% more students declare no 
religious affiliation in the independent than in the State schools. 
This is due to the very large number not reporting in Prince- 
ton, the University of Cincinnati and Carnegie School of Tech- 
nology. That over one-half of the freshman class of Princeton 
registers no preference affords a strong contrast to Yale where 
but 5% fail to report religious affiliation. 

In the independent schools listed the Baptists have less 
than half as many students in proportion to the general attend- 
ance as they have at state schools. This is no doubt due in 
part to the fact that they are to no small extent a rural people 
and attend agricultural schools in large proportions. To a 
certain extent this also accounts for the smaller attendance of 
Congregationalists, Disciples and Methodists. Furthermore in 
the area where these schools are located, the denominations 
mentioned are not generally so strong. Exceptions of course, 
occur. On the other hand the increase of Hebrews and Catholics 
is marked, due to the fact that they are very strong 
numerically in the localities where these schools are located. 
They are as classes largely urban, and thus are not attracted 
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by the agrarian proclivities of many of the state schools. The 
increased percentage of Episcopalians and Presbyterians is due 
to the local strength of these communions. The greatest fluctua- 
tion of percentages is seen among Baptists, Methodists, Jews 
and Catholics. 

Though the exact figures are not available, it is certain that 
the number of Jews in Columbia, New York University, and 
others is very large. It may be assumed also that there are 
many Catholics in these same institutions. The great field for 
Protestant workers therefore is the State University. 


WORK OF THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Recently the Rev. Paul Micou, chairman of the University 
Committee of the Council, addressed the following question- 
naire to the various Educational Secretaries composing the 
Council. The replies were turned over to the University Secre- 
tary and an attempt has been made to put them in tabular 
form. Additional remarks have been received in a number of 
cases. These notes are given below for the information of those 
concerned. 

Copy of the Questionnaire: 

**1. Is the work that you maintain of a (a) pastor of a 
local Church; (b) university pastor; (c) assistant to the pastor 
of the local Church; (d) interdenominational student pastor 
in which case please state the proportion of his salary paid by 
the Board; (e) Church representative of the staff of the Y. M. 
or Y. W. C. A. (f) Professor in School of Religion. 

2. From what source does the salary of the worker just 
described come ? 

3. If you have any plans for developing your work which 
you feel at liberty to state, please give them. 

4. Remarks.’’ 

In the tables below the letters under ‘‘1’’ have been em- 
ployed to indicate which applies in a given case. Under ‘‘2”’ 
figures from 1 to 8 are used to show the source of the support 
in accordance with the following plan: 1, Local; 2, National 
Board; 3, State or Diocese; 4, Combination of 1 and 2; 5, Com- 
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bination of 1 and 3; 6, Combination of 2 and 3; 7, Combina- 
tion of 1, 2 and 3; 8, Endowment. 

Under the Protestant Episcopal list will be seen the letters 
**S”’ and ‘‘N.’’ These refer to Student Councils organized in 
the University. The ‘‘N’’ indicates those which belong to the 
National Organization. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


The blank spots on the above table as contrasted with the 
large figures in the corresponding places on the tables given 
earlier showing the religious affiliation of the students visualize 
in no unreal fashion for the several Boards of Education a 
most important opportunity. It is to be said, however, that in 
many cases where there are blank spaces that the institution 
is not without religious privileges. For example, at Yale there 
are several strong Churches adjacent to the campus. The Uni- 
versity also has a College Pastor. A similar situation obtains 
at Harvard and others. On the other hand it must be frankly 
confessed that in many eases there is practically nothing 
by way of special provisions to meet the religious needs of the 
University. 

It is obvious from this table that the National Boards are 
not adequately assisting the local churches in many places to 
bear their heavy burdens of providing for the floods of 
young people coming from far and near. In these significant 
centers the Denominational Boards are confronted with the 
difficult problem of making provisions for the blank spaces 
appearing on the table. The need is too great to be met imme- 
diately, but it is the goal toward which the Boards are working. 
They are occupying the field as rapidly as funds can be pro- 
vided. In some of the larger centers they are supporting full 
time workers and considerable equipment whereas they are in a 
few instances unitedly maintaining a worker to represent them 
all. As the universities grow and the resources for such work 
become more adequate, staffs will be provided along with the 
necessary equipment. 

It will be noted that, as a class, the greatest gaps appear 
among the Southern Universities. The denominations having the 
larger number of students in those schools have not developed 
their University work as far as has been done by their sister 
denominations in the North. Some very good starts have been 
made in this direction. There is being carried on, for example, 
at the University of Texas a stronger work than this table indi- 
cates. A few other instances of this kind might be cited. But 
on the hole the work in the South is left to the local forces quite 
unaided by the National Boards. On the other hand one is 
impressed by the progress being made in the Middle States 
as shown by the table. 

















STATEMENT BY THE BoaRD SECRETARIES 
BAPTIST (Northern Convention) 


Practically the entire work of the Baptist Board has been 
developed during the last eight years. We are increasing the 
field of our activity as rapidly as funds will permit. Negotia- 
tions are now on for entering several new fields next year. The 
Board is not seeking to carry out any one standardized plan, but 
is trying to adapt its work to each local situation. It is con- 
vinced, however, that in the majority of cases the best plan is 
that of the appointment of a University Pastor independent of 
the direction of the local church, but working in co-operation 
with the pastor and the church. 

Frank W. Pape.rorD, Executive Secretary. 


BAPTIST (Southern Convention) 

‘*It appears from such investigation as I have had oppor- 
tunity to make that Texas is perhaps the only state which has 
anything that could be called a method without doing great 
violence to the word. Other states are doing something, some 
more, some less, mostly less. But it appears that in most of our 
Southern states nothing definite or worth while is being done for 
the religious life of the thousands of Baptist boys and girls in 
our state institutions except such service as can be rendered 
in a general way through the local churches. 

**In a few cases a student secretary is employed, in other 
cases an adequate church building has been provided by the 
denomination, in several cases the State Mission Board is supple- 
menting the salary of the pastor, while in other cases nothing 
is being done. It recommends (1st) to provide church and Sun- 
day School plants and equipment, in connection with the local 
church, adequate to meet the most up-to-date church and Sun- 
day School efficiency ; (2nd) to provide for the local church the 
strongest and best equipped man available for pastor; (3rd) to 
provide for a competent and suitable assistant to the pastor 
who shall be the agent of the denomination in bringing these 
students into the life of the church. This assistant should be an 
able young man where colleges for men are located and a well- 
trained young woman where colleges for women are located. 
I believe this is the best and most effective method for meeting 
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our obligations to the Baptist students in state schools and it is 
entirely practical.’’ 
Cuas. A. Jones, Educational Secretary for S. Car. 


No information has been received from the head of the 
Southern Baptist Board, so these extracts taken from a paper 
published in the March Baptist Education Bulletin are taken 
to be a fair presentation of their position. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


‘“‘The Congregational Education Society, in co-operation 
with state conferences and local churches in university centers, 
does what it can to care for the religious interests of students 
attending tax-supported institutions. Our central method for 
developing this work is in the main through the local church, 
and the form of our work is determined by what best fits the 
local situation. 

‘*Our first aim is to have a strong pastor of the church in 
the community and sometimes our help is given to this end. 
Following that an assistant to that pastor, either a student 
pastor or such help as will best fit into his and the church’s 
methods of work. Where there are but a few students, we do 
our work almost wholly through the regular church pastor, with 
student assistants, or unite with other denominations and the 
Christian Association in one paid worker. 

‘‘Qur aim in this work is to take a friendly interest in and 
give pastoral care to the young people from our church homes, 
to keep them in active touch with normal church life during their 
college course, to see that provision is made, either through 
the church or otherwise, for their instruction in Bible and 
religion, and to develop their lives for the largest possible degree 
of Christian service. 

‘*We believe that a church worker of this character 
ean do his best work by having a reasonably commodious, well 
equipped home in the student quarter, that he should not be 
responsible for running an institution either in the way of a 
boarding hall or a dormitory, but should have funds enabling 
him to bring the students into the fellowship of the home life 
and to establish personal relations with them as extensively 
as possible. 
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‘‘Through the organization of a Student Council, leading 
students of the denomination co-operate with the pastor in 
religious work among the other students in relating them to the 
local church life and organization. 

‘*Whatever may be the development of religious education 
and Biblical courses for which the university shall give curri- 
culum credit, we do not believe that this should become a 
substitute for the kind of pastoral care and personal religious 
work indicated above. Thus for the present we have been work- 
ing along very simple lines, emphazing personal relationships, 
and through these personal relationships to bring our young 
people into touch with the best things in personal religious life, 
in Bible training and in church service.’ 


F. M. SHELDON, General Secretary. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


‘‘The work which the Disciples of Christ are doing at state 
universities falls under about four classifications. Just now 
we are trying to co-ordinate them more completely. 


**1. In the first place, there is the work of the university 
pastors, which is carried on almost wholly by the support of the 
local church. Sometimes this is supplemented by an appro- 
priation from our United Christian Missionary Society. So far 
as I have knowledge, university pastors are supported at the 
following centers: The University of Nebraska, supported by the 
churches of Lincoln; Purdue University, supported by the local 
church and by contributions from such other churches and indi- 
viduals as are interested in that work; University of Georgia, 
supported by the local church; University of Washington, a 
student pastor supported by the local church and an appropria- 
tion from the United Christian Missionary Society. 


‘*2. Secondly, we have four Bible chairs at state univer- 
sities, which were founded and supported by our Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, which is also now a part of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. These were the very 
earliest attempts on the part of any religious body in America 
to attack the university problem. Three of these chairs have 
excellent buildings in which to do their work, and the fourth is 
amply endowed, although it has no separate building. They 
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are: University of Virginia; University of Michigan; University 
of Kansas; University of Texas. 

‘*3. Thirdly, there are several independent foundations 
and schools which are affiliated with our Board of Education. 
These are: Bible College of Missouri, at the University of Mis- 
souri, with a building, an endowment of $200,000, and a faculty 
of three or four; Indiana School of Religion, University of 
Indiana, with property worth approximately $100,000, some 
endowment, and income from the churehes to cover current 
expenses; Illinois Disciples Foundation, University of Lllinois, 
just now in a campaign for $80U 000 to erect buildings and start 
a school of religion (up to the present time they have simply 
employed one young man and on: young woman each year to 
work among the students); California School of Christianity, 
being established in connection with the Southern Branch of 
the University of California, at Los Angeles, California, (we 
have just completed a campaign for $830,000 for this work). 

‘*4. We have two entirely independent efforts which do 
not co-operate with any of our regularly organized missionary 
or educational boards. They are: Eugene Bible University, at 
the University of Oregon, with two or three buildings and some 
$200,000 or $300,000 endowment; and the International Bible 
College, at the University of Minnesota, which has a magnifi- 
cent building, worth perhaps $250,000. It is working prin- 
cipally among the foreigners, and, although it is in connection 
with the University, I think it is doing very little to touch the 
life of the University. Its work is not at all recognized by the 
University. The work at Eugene Bible University is recognized 
by the University of Oregon. 

‘*We are doing work of one sort or another at some fifteen 
centers, but it is being done without any complete co-ordination 
of forces within our own ranks, and of course each one is more or 
less experimental in its character. However, there is this one 
thing in common which characterizes the work of the Disciples 
at state universities—from the very beginning they have con- 
ceived of this task as an educational task as well as a religious 
one, and have attacked it from the educational side as well as 
the pastoral side. We never have believed that the purely 
pastoral approach will solve the university problem.’’ 

H. O. Prircuarp, General Secretary. 
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EVANGELICAL (United) 

‘‘The Evangelical Church is conducting work in five uni- 
versity centers through the pastor of the local churches and 
receives no outside aid. The Board of Education is now con- 
sidering plans of work for this field.’’ 

H. G. Scuuecet, President Board of Education. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 

‘‘The Evangelical Association as a chureh conducts no 
systematic work at any university centers. We have is some 
fourteen university communities local congregations, which are 
attempting to get in touch with the Evangelical students. The 
only plan we have adopted as a Board was to appoint at our 
last meeting President G. B. Kimmel of the Evangelical Theolog- 
ical Seminary and President W. T. Teel of Schuylkill Seminary, 
to look after the interests of Evangelical young people at insti- 
tutions other than those of our own church. This committee, 
however, has no funds at its disposal and is probably therefore 
unable to do very much.’’ 

E. E. Ratu, Secretary. 
FRIENDS (Five Years Meeting) 

‘“‘The Five Years Meeting of the Society of Friends has 
no work of this character. Groups of young people in these 
centers are small and the only thing we do is for a secretary 
to occasionally visit them.”’ 

D. M. Epwarps, Secretary. 
UNITED LUTHERAN 

‘*The source of all payments for salary and expenses of 
workers is the general treasury of the Board, which receives 
its funds from a general apportionment throughout the Church, 
except in the case of the University of Pennsylvania, where a 
local committee aids in the expenses and at Cornell where the 
work is still under jurisdiction of and supported by the District 
Synod. 

‘‘The Board in its University Work Department plans to 
promote the knowledge, appreciation and practice of the Chris- 
tian religion in the life of the universities and to provide Luth- 
eran students with churches and pastors who will attract their 
interest, conserve their Christian faith, train them for Christian 
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service and inspire them for largest influence in the work of the 
Kingdom of God. 

‘“We are at present without a University Student Work 
Secretary, but our general policy will be to expand and inten- 
sify the work in these great centers.’’ 

F. G. Gotrwa.p, Executive Secretary. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

‘‘Salaries and expenses at Madison and Urbana have some 
help from endowment income supplemented by individual 
contributions secured by local initiative and by contributions 
from the Joint Committee of the Boards of Education and 
Home Missions. The other places are aided by Joint Committee 
appropriations. A few have help also from special annual con- 
ference collection. 

‘‘Our plans in general contemplate extension as increased 
resources may be secured. 

‘‘The Centenary Survey contemplates aiding building enter- 
prises at eleven points including Ames, Ia., Urbana, Ill, and 
Madison, Wis., already under way. 

** At nearly all of the places simply noted ‘‘a’’ under the 
Methodist column, some student of desirable character helps 
the pastor in various ways and receives a nominal salary.”’ 

Warren F.. SHELDON, University Secretary. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT 

‘‘Our Board of Education has undertaken very little in 
connection with the University Center Work. We have a charter 
from our General Conference to undertake this work as soon 
as we find ourselves in a position to finance it. However, through 
the pastors of the local churches we are trying to do a little 
work at Johns Hopkins University, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio State University, University of Pittsburg, and West Vir- 
ginia University. This is a new undertaking with us and we 
have done very little but hope to do more in the future.”’ 

Grorce H. Miniter, Executive Secretary. 


>? 


PRESBYTERIAN U. S. 

‘*In practically all the southern state universities we have 
a pastor of our local Church who is increasingly providing for 
the spiritual needs of the students. 
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‘‘The salary of these workers is provided either by the local 
Church or by the Synods within whose bounds the institution 
is located. To our Executive Committee has fallen the task of 
arousing these Churches and Synods to larger endeavor in this 
field. 

‘‘We are now putting on a strenuous campaign to awaken 
the Synods to a sense of their opportunity and responsibility. 

‘‘For a long time I have been endeavoring to get the Chris- 
tian Educators of each southern state organized. I think in 
this way we can wonderfully help each other in meeting these 
serious educational problems.”’ 

Henry H. Sweets, Executive Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAN U. S. A. 

‘‘The salary of our workers comes from various sources 
according to the type of work that is being done. For the most 
part the student pastors receive their salaries from the General 
Board of Education. Local pastors receive appropriations from 
this Board to cover expenses. Interdenominational student 
pastors receive the amount designated for the Presbyterian 
Church from this Board. We are also paying the full salary 
of one of our representatives who is acting as a professor in a 
School of Religion which is being carried on under the direction 
of another denomination. 

‘‘T am unable to announce our plans for developing the 
work. Of course we have many such plans but it is impossible 
to go into details.’’ 

Epe@ar P. Hix, General Secretary. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

‘‘The Episcopal Church works on the principle formally 
adopted ‘wherever expedient the parish should be the unit 
through which the college work is done.’ In the accompanying 
classification there is no attempt to list the colleges where this 
principle is being carried out, but the College Secretary of the 
Episcopal Church keeps in touch with about 250 local rectors 
in college communities and considers them the responsible 
persons for work with students. Statements which are given 
in the accompanying list for Episcopal Church are, therefore, 
exceptions, rather than the rule. Even where the Department 
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of Religious Education shares in the support of special men the 
ideal of a normal parish life is kept clearly before the students. 


‘*In practically every university center the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has a local student organization. They are in- 
dicated in the accompanying list. These are in 46 college units 
of the national students’ council which aims to unify the 
church’s college work, to give to those engaged in it some voice 
in its direction, to furnish guidance to the Episcopal students 
in their college Church organizations along the lines of a ‘mini- 
mum program’ of worship, religious education, Church exten- 
sion, service and meetings, to bind together the organizations 
of Church students in college and universities.’’ 

Pau Micovu, General Board of Religious Education. 


UNITED BRETHREN 


‘‘The United Brethren are not doing any serious work for 
their students in state schools. What little is being done is 
accomplished through the pastor of the local church. In only 
one instance has assistance been provided for the pastor—Ohio 
State University. 

**'We have churches in a few university centers at which we 
find a number of students in attendance. The principal places 
of this character are Purdue, Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
University of Kansas, University of Minnesota, University of 
Nebraska, Ohio State University, Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

‘An effort has been made to secure funds for a real begin- 
ning of work in this line. As yet we have not been able to 
prevail upon the Budget Committee to make our Board an 
apportionment for this interest. We shall continue until we 
secure an apportionment.’’ 

Wm. E. ScuHetu, General Secretary. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


‘*The only workers that we maintain are the following: 

‘*At Manhattan, Kansas, where our church is located con- 
veniently to the State Agricultural College. We make a small 
grant to the local pastor to assist him in the work which he had 
already inaugurated. 

**At Pullman, Washington, an assistant pastor has been 
chosen to have charge of the work among students. In this case 
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due to action taken before the New World Movement was in- 
augurated, the salary is provided by the Board of Home 
Missions. 

‘*At Ames, Iowa, our Board co-operates with the Presby- 
terians by providing the Associate Director of the Westminster 
Foundation. 

‘¢Except at Pullman, checks are drawn on the treasury of 
the Board of Education to be charged against the Special Fund 
provided by the New World Movement. 

‘‘Our plan is to work through the local Church insofar as 
we can do so most effectively. However where co-operative 
work promises best we will feel free to take that course. 

‘As our work along this line has just been inaugurated, 
we are at present trying to find our true relation to the task.”’ 

J. E. Braprorp, Corresponding Secretary. 


OBSERVATIONS 

The Baptists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians stress 
the pastoral and personal aspect of the work. The Disciples 
have emphasized the instructional phase. The Lutherans and 
Episcopalians are working, perhaps, more normally through the 
local Church than the others. The Methodists have begun a 
somewhat ambitious program of developing their work through 
Wesley Foundations, to be equipped to supply their students 
with what they need socially and devotionally. They also aspire 
to provide, at least in some places, high grade instruction in 
Religious Education. This plan is being watched anxiously by 
other churches, who are considering the general promotion of 
similar foundations. 

Though the policies of the various communions vary greatly 
the larger denominations are employing University Secretaries 
to develop the work. For example the Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Disciples, Lutherans, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopal- 
ians have already put specialists in this field. Others will join 
the list as rapidly as conditions justify. 

This staff of specialists compose to a large degree the Univer- 
sity committee of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
and through their constant co-operation greater unity of action 
and of program is anticipated. Some very definite convictions 
have resulted already relative to methods of operation. Lessons 
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have been learned and on the whole the secretaries now feel that 
they can move forward to larger co-operative victories. While 
each must look after the interests of his particular groups, he 
is also feeling more and more the need of avoiding duplication 
and of organizing centrally in some unified fashion in the interest 
of efficiency and general respect for the work. 


OFFICIAL ATTITUDE OF THE UNIVERSITY TOWARD 
RELIGION 


It will be interesting as well as illuminating for those 
who may not be informed relative to the attitude of the presi- 
dents of the State Universities toward religion to study carefully 
their own statements in reference to this subject upon which 
there is such a wide range of opinion. In justice, therefore, to 
them and their institutions it is only fitting that we ask them to 
speak for themselves. It will be seen in their statements follow- 
ing that whatever charge may be brought against the State 
Universities for being ‘‘godless’’ it is not because, at least in 
the great number of instances, of any adverse attitude or policy 
on the part of the administration. 

On the other hand it is not only worthy of note but also 
the occasion of much gratification that some of these presidents 
are among the foremost religious leaders in the country. These 
men have been giving tone to the entire institution and have 
made their schools quite as broadly Christian as some of the 
colleges, which have had denominational affiliations. This type 
of adminstrators have, in the selection of their faculties, not 
been oblivious to the moral and religious needs of the students. 
While such do and should maintain academic freedom in the 
class rooms, they do not approve of unsympathetic and destruc- 
tive criticism emanating from the professorial chairs against 
the religious foundations of character and of society. 


Singularly enough some of the strongest religious leaders, 
like President Burton of Michigan and President Thompson of 
Ohio State have no statement in these pages. This illustrates 
the fact that many more whose names do not appear here are in 
entire accord with the sentiment expressed by those who are 
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here quoted. In no case has an adverse word been received. 
There seems to be perfect unanimity. 

The heads of these institutions occupy very difficult posi- 
tions. In being fair and impartial and at the same time positive 
in their leadership, they are often interpreted by religious enthu- 
siasts to be the foe of religion. Religious zeal and sectarian bias 
render more difficult fair and just treatment relative to the 
broader aspects of the religious problems of the University. 
While condemning the presidents of being un-Christian such 
critics are unwittingly displaying far less genuine Christianity 
themselves. 

Study and observation of the presidents of our great Ameri- 
can Universities leads the open and fair minded man inevitably 
to conclude that on the whole they are to be commended most 
highly and supported whole heartedly. They welcome any 
broad constructive measures proposed by the religious forces 
of the State. They have a genuine interest in the welfare of 
the students and will be favorable toward the adoption of any 
program for betterment which is sufficiently comprehensive to 
safeguard the beliefs and practices held sacred by these students 
and the churches from which they come. Few if any men in 
America are in more strategic positions so far as moulding 
destiny is concerned and happily they merit the sympathethic 
support of their respective commonwealths. 


A. The Presidents 
May 6, 1921. 
‘‘The attitude of the University of Arkansas towards reli- 
gion is distinctly one of encouragement. The students are urged 
to associate themselves with the churches of their choice, and 
the University employs and pays the salaries of secretaries for 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. To my mind the loss and 
inefficiency incurred by the lack of unified effort on the part 
of Protestant denominations, furnishes one of the most serious 
problems in the entire religious field.’’ 
J. C. Furrauz, President. 
University of Arkansas. 
May 13, 1921. 
‘‘There is in every University, whether State or sectarian, 
a place for the vital and fundamental elements of religion, and 
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we at the State Universities, particularly, welcome the efforts 
being made by religious organizations and agencies to unite 
upon an essential religious program in the Universities and 
elsewhere. I venture to say that it is due most of all to the 
conflicts of the sects that Universities, and particularly the 
State Universities, have appeared in many instances to be 
neutral in the matter of religion.’’ 
GeorGE Nor.INn, President. 
University of Colorado. 
February 15, 1921. 
‘‘There is no complete education without religion. Since 
education, up to a certain point, at any rate, is primarily the 
development of character, and since character is after all, the 
training in moral standards, and since training in moral stand- 
ards depends upon religious belief, it follows that religious 
training is a necessary part of a complete education. * * * 
Since the State University cannot, under the constitution and 
laws, provide the religious training necessary to a complete and 
well rounded education, it must be provided in some other way.’’ 
Davip KINLEy, President. 
University of Illinois. 
May 6, 1921. 
**Religious bodies in America at the present are much more 
likely to get together on programs of work than they are on 
abstract statements of belief. The different religious bodies 
represented in the universities have the opportunity to unite 
together for excellent work of various kinds in which they are 
interested. I am especially pleased when I find that these bodies 
are in fact engaged together in work of some real and useful 
kind.”’ 
Wituiam Lowe Bryan. 
Indiana University. 
March 10, 1921. 
‘*Nothing is of greater concern to administrative officers 
and faculty of the University of Iowa than providing whole- 
some religious and moral atmosphere which may influence the 
young men and young women of Iowa. 
‘‘The University of Iowa is a non-sectarian educational in- 
stitution; nevertheless, it aims to stimulate an intelligent and 
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earnest consideration of the great religious principles. Many 
of its courses tend directly toward that end. It encourages the 
work for students in the Iowa City churches and in the student 
religious organizations. 

‘‘Through the work of numerous student pastors and stu- 
dent assistants associated with Iowa City churches for the pur- 
pose of forwarding Christian principles among the student body, 
students in the university are constantly in touch with the 
church. 

‘At Iowa we have a great opportunity to influence the 
state, the middle west, the whole nation. We are producing those 
who will be the leaders among men after tweny or twenty-five 
years. Weare attempting to make the most of our opportunity.”’ 

Water A. Jessup, President. 


The State University of Iowa. 

May 9, 1921. 

‘Education does not consist alone in intellectual and 
physical training. Unless to these are added integrity, tolerance, 
respect for others and for oneself, and the spirit of unselfish 
service for the benefit of mankind, the education of a young 
man or woman is a failure. He or she might better not have 
come to college. These principles are taught fundamentally 
and surely by the Christian religion—and taught not merely as 
abstract ethical principles but with the force of a great person- 
ality—the personality of Jesus Christ—back of them as leader 
and exemplar. 

‘‘T feel, therefore, that the service performed by the 
Churches among college students is of inestimable value. Every 
effort which the Churches make toward higher conceptions of 
living and the development of higher spiritual ideals should have 
the hearty approval of every educator.”’ 

W. M. Jarpineg, President. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

May 10, 1921. 

*‘T regard religion as a vital part of the student’s attitude 
toward life. It therefore receives every encouragement at the 
University of Kentucky. The University contributes to the 
salaries of Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries. It brings 
to its platform men of reputation to speak upon religious and 
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ethical topics. Members of the faculty are likewise interested. 
Every occasion is taken to secure co-operative and helpful 
attitude towards all of the purposes of religion.’’ 
Frank L. McVey, President. 
University of Kentucky. 
May 9, 1921. 
‘*No social or moral problem can ever be solved rightly 
without the aid of religion. The great majority of the men and 
women by whom such problems must be solved are educated in 
colleges and universities. Hence the religious training of college 
students is of vast importance, and any judicious movement to 
encourage and promote religion among college or university 
students should receive the hearty support of every college or 
university president.”’ 
Tuos. D. Boyn, President. 
Louisiana State University. 
May 6, 1921. 
**T believe that the greatest need of the world today is a 
sincere religious revival. Most certainly then I feel that in the 
University life of this country a greater interest in religion and 
a more reverent attitude toward sacred things are fundamental 
needs. The great church organizations can surely do no better 
work than to unite in an effort to meet these great needs in our 
colleges and universities. I am sure that the authorities in all 
institutions of higher learning will welcome the co-operation 
and help of the religious bodies.’’ 
Rosert J. ALLEY, President. 
University of Maine. 
May 9, 1921. 


“I do not believe that any man is educated until he has 
developed and perfected as far as possible the powers of his 
body, mind and spirit. The three make up the man and if 
any one of them is neglected the man is to that extent deficient. 
The greatest of these is the personality within, which controls 
and directs the other agencies of life. The problem of bringing 
proper religious training into the life of the student is fre- 
quently a difficult one on account of sectarianism, but I believe 
there is developing a broader spirit in this respect and an effort 
is being made to bring the young men of the University into 
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touch with the denominations of their choice through the agency 
of student pastors. We have that system here. Each denomina- 
tion represented has its student pastor belonging to or express- 
ing a preference for a particular church. This seems to be 
working very well and we hope it may in a measure solve the 
problem in those institutions which must remain perfectly free 
from secterian bias.’’ A. F. Woops, President. 
University of Maryland. 


May 13, 1921. 

**T think that every effort should be made in our colleges 
and universities to encourage and to develop the religious 
motive in the lives of individual students, and to give them 
such opportunities for instruction as shall furnish them with 
both the material and the incentive for leadership in solving 
the many economic, political and social problems of democracy. 
The college man should be a leader in the effort to Christianize 
the social order. 

‘*Unified effort on the part of the various denominations is 
especially necessary in order to carry on any such program.”’ 

Kenyon L. ButTerFIELD, President. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

May 9, 1921. 

‘‘Sometime ago, we had occasion to take something like a 
religious census of the University. We found that 91 per cent 
of our professors are members of some church; and of the 
thirty-four professors in the faculty, eighteen are officers in the 
respective churches to which they belong. All the Sunday 
Schools in the town of Oxford are superintended by members of 
our faculty except one, in which the Assistant Superintendent is 
a University Professor. 

‘‘More than 90 per cent of the students here are members 
of some church. There are twenty-five Bible teachers among the 
students; and on Wednesday evening, Bible classes are held in 
many of the dormitory rooms. Practically all students in the 
Freshman Class are enrolled for this Bible course. 

‘‘We have a regularly employed Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
whose duty it is to look after the moral and spiritual welfare 
of our students. 

University of Mississippi. J. N. Powers, Chaneellor. 
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May 10, 1921. 

‘*Since last October, Ohio University has had a University 
Pastor, Rev. A. C. Hacke. Of course, as Ohio University is 
supported by state funds, Mr. Hacke receives his support from 
sources outside of the University Budget. His support comes 
from the general boards of the Methodist, Presbyterian, Church 
of the Disciples, and Baptist churches. Mr. Hacke also serves 
as Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

‘*We have been very glad to have the services of Mr. Hacke 
and are ready to co-operate in every movement looking toward 
the betterment of the religious life of our students. I thoroughly 
believe that both the social and scholaristic standards of an 
educational institution are furthered by a religious attitude 
towards life. The great majority of students at state institu- 
tions comes from religious homes. We welcome any co-oper- 
ative movements for helping to deepen the spiritual life of our 
young men and women.’’ 

Ohio University. C. W. Cuuss, Acting President. 


May 6, 1921. 
*‘T am greatly pleased to have a chance to express my 
feelings on this point. In the first place, unless we can get a 
religious background, I cannot see much value in education. It 
seems to me that an educated man or woman without the spirit 
of Christ is of little use to the state. On the other hand, it is 
impossible for those of us in the state universities to very 
actively develop the religious instruction beyond encouraging 
and promoting the work of the Y. W. and the Y. M. C. A. It 
is undoubtedly an obligation of the church and of the churches 
working together to try to meet this problem. We have here 
about one thousand young men and women, and it is rather 
beyond the ability of either the college authorities or the local 
clergymen to entirely cope with this problem. The church as a 
whole ought to feel some responsibility in this matter and ought 
to co-operate with the local clergymen in working out a closer 
religious contact with the individual students. I most earnestly 
hope that the churches will see the responsibility more largely. 
‘*In closing, permit me to congratulate you on the tremen- 
dous advances the churches have made in some of our large 
university centers in meeting this problem.’’ 
Miami University. R. M. Huaues, President. 
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‘‘T wish to express my appreciation and approval of the 
new plan for carrying forward the work of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Christian Association. The uniting with the special pastors 
of the several communions is evidence of a fine spirit of co- 
operation that is sure to produce very desirable results. 

‘It is often said that the chief function of a University is 
the training of the intellect; that is true; but it is also true that 
mental development is not the greatest thing for which young 
men and women go to the Universities. They go to prepare 
for life work; and in this, character building is more important 
than mental discipline. ’’ 

ALBERT W. SmitH, President. 

Cornell University. 

May 12, 1921. 

‘‘The general impression in educational circles is that 
state universities pay very little attention to the religious life 
of the students. I believe this to be untrue of all of our southern 
state universities. It is certainly untrue of the University of 
South Carolina which supports a very active Y. M. C. A., whose 
members attend and teach Bible classes and do welfare work. 
The young women of the institution have an active Y. W. C. A. 
and a chair of English Bible was established in 1919-20. In 
every epoch of the world’s history and especially at present 
when crime is so rampant and when world conditions are so 
chaotic, it is incumbent upon the Christians of every denomina- 
tion to do everything in their power to inculeate sound prin- 
ciples of Christian morality in all of our colleges for the college 
men and women of today will be the leaders of the future and 
will mold the opinions of the coming generation.’’ 

W. S. Currey, President. 

University of South Carolina. 

May 9, 1921. 

‘My adminisirative experience of over 20 years has con- 
vinced me that the faculty members who do their work best and 
are the safest in the upbuilding of an institution are those who 
belong to a church and live up faithfully to the tenets of their 
church. 

‘*T have become convinced, likewise, that perhaps the great- 
est need in American state colleges and state universities is a 
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more complete opportunity for the students to receive during 
their college course religious instruction and the privilege of 
participation in religious activities. 

‘The efforts that are now being made to meet this need 
have my hearty approval, whatever their source, and I only hope 
that these efforts may continue with increasing vigor until our 
college communities will rest more firmly their activities upon 
the foundation of religious faith and practice.’’ 

Joun A. Wiptsog, President. 

University of Utah. 

May 10, 1921. 

**One unsolved problem in American public education today 
is that of securing for American youth the force of religious 
motives in the building of character in order that the true, the 
beautiful and the good may be seen to be harmonious and equally 
essential. The separatist tendencies of our Protestantism are 
an added difficulty in the interpretation and practical appli- 
cation of a law which was never designed as a means of placing 
education and religion under irreconcilable categories and of 
making our culture a purely intellectual process. Knowledge 
may be power, but it is not always nor necessarily righteousness, 
and even more than a nation well-informed and mentally alert, 
do we need strength of character and righteous conduct. I do 
not believe that this can be secured without the help of religion 
and we should, therefore, set ourselves earnestly to work out 
a means of preserving religious freedom while building national 
life upon the foundation of religious truth.’’ 

Rosert KE. Linson, President. 

The University of Texas. 

May 12, 1921. 

‘‘Those interested in various voluntary religious organiza- 
tions of the University are contemplating making provision for 
their own members just across the street from the University 
campus so that they will be free and effective in doing their 
religious work. While officially the University, as such, is not 
involved in the enterprise, as a citizen and educator, interested in 
a responsible way for the general welfare and the wholesome 
development of more than five thousand students, President 
Suzzallo is deeply interested that everything possible be done for 
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the religious welfare of the students of this University. He feels 
that a sound intellectual training must be guided by the posses- 
sion of fine moral values and that morality finds its finest 
stability in the enduring values that come from sincere religious 
beliefs. ’’ 

Lituian B. Gerry, Secretary to the President. 


University of Washington. 


November 29, 1915. 

‘‘T am unhesitatingly of the opinion that the movement for 
a school of religion under the combined auspices of the various 
churches is far more important to the state of Wisconsin, the 
university, and the student body than individual chapels or 
additional dormitory space. 

‘‘The chapel of one denomination at most furnishes accom- 
modations for the worship for students of that denomination, 
and ample facilities for this purpose are available in the town 
chapels. Additional dormitory space is highly desirable; but 
if a dormitory is constructed for say one hundred students, all it 
can accomodate is one hundred students. A School of Religion 
established by the co-operation of the various denominations 
would meet the needs of the students for instruction along 
religious lines, for all students who are interested in such in- 
struction. 

‘*T have at various times strongly expressed my approval of 
the plan for a school of religion established upon a high plane 
through co-operation of the different denominations. ”’ 


CHARLES R. Van Hise, President. 
University of Wisconsin. 


April 16, 1921. 
‘*T believe that the religious bodies ought to unite in giving 
courses if they are to be credited for work at the University. 
The single denominations are hardly likely to have funds enough 
to secure high-grade men, and there will always be the possi- 
bility of denominational controversies which would prejudice 
the general situation.’’ 
E. A. Birae, President. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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B. The Faculty 
ReEvicious AFFILIATION OF STUDENTS 
(In 33 State Universities providing statistics.) 
Percent Denomina- 
designating __ tional 








Religious A ffiliation Prefer- Percent of 
ence Population 
IRS noche banaue enubad i erdieaites aca 694 24 7 
 6iss 6 Sneeueanetenwarararyan 625 22 2+ 
Le wna ce wernitinalne een wdnehs wes 320 11+ 7 
CS EET PCT Te ree 308 11— 8- 
Ce is A kkke Heendetenseewwtneeee 305 11— 1 
Er ey ee ee eee 122 a .08 
PMN CII, 6:56 eis sesh ce icinv ner 111 4 16 
Nee cians pukicrina, ince Ree Caer aU Snes 102 4+-— 1.2 
I oss tedeiass Sanaa BS ween weh Oa arm ere oed 94 38+ 2 
GD IND. wo evccccrkcvedvwenensess 26 1 ie 
Ne a as a uals ams eainmunioaies 24 1— ac 
 sncikctgcdaswhobicdwmenwkoas 20 1- .06 
5g. siting Rsviod de wean Ri AL ShRciO 16 Vy - 
RE ee ee ee 14 lg 1 
Is. 2056-6. mache. Satcacsy adpaod mph id pes 61 2 
ET Ee Se Te ere 2,832 100 
Total expressing preference............... 2,832 70% 
Total exvressing no preference............. 1,249 30% 
Ce re ea ee eT 4,081 100 


It is striking that the Unitarian Church, which is but .08 
of one per cent of the population of the nation, provides 4% of 
the faculty members here expressing religious affiliation. The 
Congregationalists come next with .8 of 1 per cent furnishing 
cir. 11%, while the Presbyterians and Episcopalians follow very 
closely. The Roman Catholic Church with its 16% of the popu- 
lation has less of its members in these faculties than has the Uni- 
tarian with but .08 of 1% of the population. 

Judging from the great increase of percentage of Unitarians 
in the faculties over that of the students in the same institutions, 
it would seem that a large percentage of these professors have 
become Unitarians since their student days. The university 
atmosphere appears to be conducive to the development of 
Unitarian thought. 
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A eareful comparison of the above table with the preceding 
summary of the student situation will reveal many interesting 
tendencies. These will be of particular interest to the various 
religious leaders interested in the advancement of their respec- 
tive communions. 

It is indeed encouraging that such a large percentage of 
the members of the faculties are affiliated with some religious 
body. It is to be noted further that many of those ‘‘expressing 
no preference’’ are religiously inclined. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the percentage showing no preference is twice as great 
as among the students. 

Many of the Churches in the University communities are 
supported almost entirely by University professors. They are 
Church officials, teach Bible classes and attend Church services 
as regularly as any other class of men in the community. While 
many university professors seem to show little but contempt 
for the Church, on the whole, they are very considerate of it 
and its claims. 


PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS CO-OPERATION 


The obstacles facing those who would secure co-operation 
in any diversified religious groups are to be encountered in the 
University community quite as much as in any other locality. 
On the other hand the very environment itself does not tend to 
accentuate these differences so much as in a less cultured and 
scientific atmosphere, altho it does render them more conspic- 
uous. Differences will obtain in the interpretation of religion 
just as they do in systems of philosophy, economics, government, 
etc., but they will be subject more to the same general treatment 
and methods of appraisement than in the ordinary community. 
Each will be called upon to justify itself and to survive or perish 
in proportion to its reasonableness, vitality and strength of 
organization. 

Students and Faculty are made accustomed through con- 
stantly wrestling with problems disinterestedly and scientifically 
to seek factual bases upon which to build. This habit of think- 
ing and acting is carried over into the sphere of religion. It 
is destructive to narrow, dogmatic procedure, and finds it, in- 
creasingly difficult to fraternize with bigotry even though it be 
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in the sacred councils of the Church. Democracy finds a more 
congenial home in Religion in the University than it does in the 
average community or denominational group, however broadly 
interpreted. 

The basic obstacle to all co-operation in the University is 
the fundamental one found anywhere, namely, natural and 
inherited prejudice and suspicion. It is natural, or it is so 
general that we think of it as natural, for a Catholic to be sus- 
picious of a non-Catholic, and vice versa; for the Christian to 
be suspicious of the Jew, and vice versa, and for those professing 
no religious faith to be suspicious of all who do, and vice versa. 
Each seems to hold somewhere, more or less covertly, his prej- 
udice against every one not entertaining views like his own. 
The historical clashes between these great groups are not easily 
forgotten. 

This then extends itself to organizations and thus into 
organized forms of prejudice and suspicion. After these fears 
and suspicions have taken tangible shape in organization and 
dogma it requires a tremendous amount of counteracting in- 
fluences to make co-operation possible at all. 

The same situation exists between the various branches of 
the Protestant Church. The suspicion has at times been more 
acute between branches of the same denomination than with 
denominations of a widely different character. Throughout the 
history of the race, prejudice and suspicion have rested securely 
in the bosom of religious interpretation. Perhaps the great state 
university with its scientific and democratic atmosphere is doing 
more than any other agency to disturb this repose. The Univer- 
sity is a menace to narrowness and bigotry. It broadens the 
horizon and provides close acquaintance with truth seekers 
among those holding widely different religious views. It develops 
the consciousness of the essential oneness of life and purpose 
of the University family. The University life and atmosphere, 
therefore, is perhaps the best corrective to be found for prej- 
udice and suspicion. 

Many conscientious souls have believed that it would be in- 
consistent with Christiar principles to ‘‘yoke themselves un- 
equally with others who did not entertain the same beliefs.’’ 
It would be compromising their convictions, and therefore they 
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could not enter into any co-operative enterprise however worthy 
it might be. Consciously or unconsciously there lies at the root 
of this difficulty the conviction that their way only is the divine 
one and that all others are mere counterfeits and compromises. 
This obstacle to co-operation can probably be best overcome by 
developing the complete recognition that the refusal to work with 
those who enjoy less of the Divine sanction, granting the truth- 
fulness of the belief, is for practical purposes the same as yoking 
themselves with the organized opposition to all good. Refusal 
to co-operate with churchmen of other persuasions, who are 
also striving for the good of the University community, results 
in the failure to secure concerted action which leaves the field 
open for individual and organized evil. It becomes more and 
more apparent that the refusal to work with others, not recog- 
nized on a par with themselves, is a positive evil for the entire 
University. 

Denominational dogma has in the past wielded a powerful 
divisive influence in the religious world. It is still evident that 
the strongest dogmatists are the most difficult with whom to sus- 
tain happy and cordial relations. Life is biased strongly and 
things are warped accordingly. The dogma has erected such a 
high fence between the individual and his neighbors of a different 
creed that it is with the greatest difficulty that he can get over it 
at all. Here, again, residence in the University community is a 
help. The obstacle may be minimized by making it clear that 
though denominational dogma may differ and be most important 
within the denominational family circle, it is after all quite 
largely a family matter and of little or no consequence to an- 
other family. The important thing is not the family dogma, 
but the family relationships with other families. As families 
have fellowship and work together for the common good of the 
community and church, yet remain sacred and distinct within 
themselves, so the denominations in a University community 
will think of themselves when they serve others most efficiently 
or realize their own greatest good. 


A very potent obstacle to co-operation is the unequal 
strength of the organizations involved. Frequently there is one 
Church or denomination which almost dominates the campus 
life. This often makes co-operation practically impossible. The 
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strongest denomination dare not lead too much or it will be 
charged with monopoly, propaganda, proselyting, ete. How- 
ever, it will be independent, knowing its program is succeeding. 
Why, therefore, spend any time with the little helpless ones upon 
whom it looks as mendicants at its table seeking some of the 
crumbs of success? The tendency is for the large to look upon 
the small as beggars, while the small fear the large as deliberately 
planning to absorb them. On the whole, the stronger the organi- 
zation, the more independent and arrogant it becomes, thus 
closing the door against brotherly co-operative relationships. 
This danger is avoided with no little effort. Without a complete 
understanding of each other’s position this will not be overcome. 
The strong must see the situation from the angle of the weak 
and vice versa, and this can be done only by the parties con- 
cerned being brought together in a heart to heart conference 
which lasts long enough for them to share with one another 
their ambitions, aspirations, difficulties, problems and aims in 
the community and the great Democracy of God. Concessions 
will then be made on both sides and assurances will be given 
which will establish confidence in one another’s sincerity. This 
confidence having been gained, co-operation is the only logical 
method of procedure. 

Many congenial spirits who wished to work together have 
found certain denominational machinery to be in their way. 
Churches of the Episcopalian as contrasted with the Congrega- 
tional type will find their machinery does not gear into each 
other very smoothly. They are run by dynamos feeding power 
in reverse directions. Denominational prestige and precedents 
are often inviolable to both. To some the man is for the insti- 
tution, while to others the institution is for the man. One plays 
fast and loose with church precedents, while the other may be 
slavishly loyal to what has been handed down from the past. 
These are moulds into which so many have been poured that it is 
most perplexing many times to know what to do to bring about 
any degree of co-operation. No satisfactory plan of recasting 
has been discovered. Each case must be handled separately and 
with the utmost patience, delicacy, tact, wisdom and sympathy. 
This obstacle can be overcome, however, by zealous unselfish 
souls subordinating pride in denominations, machinery and pres- 
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tige to the furtherance of the broader interests of the significant 
world leaders there in training for whose religious development 
they are themselves responsible. 


Local groups have found their co-operative plans upset 
at times by outside influences. This has been done by a dictum 
from headquarters or by a traveling secretary, who has the last 
word of authority on matters related to the problem in ques- 
tion. In many instances these outside secretaries have insisted 
on remaining true to form, disregarding absolutely the way it 
fit into the given situation. These are unable to adjust them- 
selves to the new and growing conditions. New forees have 
appeared on the campus and they must be taken into account 
although the old plan gives no place for them. To attempt to 
promote co-operation on this basis would be folly, unless co- 
operation in this case means subordination. Certain Board See- 
retaries, as well as National Association Secretaries, have been 
sinners here. The seriousness of the situation demands the 
utmost ingenuity and love. It cannot be overcome unless the 
outsider can be brought to see the needs of the local situation 
to be greater than the loyalty to the conventional plan he has 
espoused. The wide range of difference in the university centers 
makes it practically impossible to set up, in any national head- 
quarters, a plan which will be satisfactory modus operandi for 
these heterogenous combinations of workers, plans and forces. 
An outside dictator of this sort, if he cannot be cured, will render 
the universities of the country his greatest service by tendering 
his resignation. This obstacle can be overcome in two ways at 
least. The local forces who are earnestly seeking a solution for 
their problems but finds this intruder to be a hindrance, should 
appeal to the National organization which he represents. On the 
other hand, the National organization should be so much on the 
look out for representatives of this kind that such a request 
should be unnecessary. 


A most serious handicap for a worker in a University center 
is accentuated individualism. This makes it difficult to team 
with any one in any program. It may render him incapable 
of working with student groups; with other religious workers, 
with state or national boards, ete. He may succeed fairly well 
in certain positions where the community life is not so complex 
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and unified as in a University. The seriousness here is measured 
not only by his apparent failure, but also by the fact that what 
he represents is likely to be interprested as selfish. Individualism 
in a great university is no more effective than it is in the army. 
Furthermore, it is one of the greatest difficulties to overcome. 
It almost means making the man over. Much can be done, how- 
ever, through counsel and serious conscientious effort. The 
party must first be brought to realize that his individualism is 
hampering him and his work. In the interests of the university 
work as a whole, the individualist should either learn team work 
or else yield his place to one who can. 

After every method of overcoming obstacles has been pre- 
sented and studied there remains the greatest of all—the human 
element. Incompatibility of temperament is almost insurmount- 
able. With this existing no organization machinery will run 
smoothly, even after it has been set up. Incompatible personal- 
ities in positions of leadership will soon wreck any scheme, how- 
ever well it may be adapted to a given situation. In many in- 
stances it is possible to reduce this difficulty to a point where co- 
operative action may be realized. At the door of ignorance, 
lack of acquaintance and tact, may be placed the cause of much 
of the friction. Unfortunately for such, the balance sheet of 
their stock of qualities essential for harmonistic efforts reveals 
their liabilities to be far in excess of their resources. Workers 
finding themselves in difficulties with others may well take stock 
of themselves to find the cause, for it is difficult to conceive of 
a case where the trouble all comes from one side. The cultiva- 
tion of respect for another’s personality, the regard for what 
he is trying to do, and the conviction that greater success will 
come from team play, may well claim the attention of any one 
finding difficulty to co-operate with those who should be his 
co-laborers in the greatest missionary field the world has to offer. 
The one thing always desirable in case of incompatible personal- 
ities is to win the men in question to a mutual understanding 
and sympathy, but failing in this, after every effort has been 
exhausted, to resort—in the interests of the larger work—to the 
only alternative, which is to secure men who can work together. 
Co-operation must be attained however much it may cost. On 
no other basis can the Christian Churches hope to hold the 
respect of the students and faculty. 
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PRESENT METHODS OF WORK 


The question is often asked: What is actually taking 
place in the various universities, and what types of work are 
being promoted? All this is interesting, and to many illum- 
inating. But to delineate the exact situation would far ex- 
ceed the limit of time granted for the subject. It will be 
necessary, therefore, in attempting to answer these questions, 
to unite into more or less homogeneous groups certain situa- 
tions which in some sense at least may be considered as types. 
The forbearance, long suffering, and even forgiveness of the 
faithful workers who have wrought out something ‘‘entirely 
original and indigenous’” after much fasting, prayer and per- 
spiraticn is earnestly solicited before the ‘‘classification’’ is 
proposed. No effort can be made to exhaust the list of schools. 
Only the more typical ones can be used. 


I. Unified Organization of Paid Church Workers. 


Perhaps as good an example as we ean cite of the unified 
work of co-operating Churches is at Cornell University. The or- 
ganization is called the United Christian Work at Cornell. It 
has a co-ordinating executive, who has about him a staff of 
denominational representatives, each of whom is a specialist 
in some particular field. Each has been chosen because of his 
peculiar fitness for the particular work he is expected to do, as 
well as with reference to the group as a whole. In this way 
every major interest of the student body may be directed by 
a specialist, as all serve in their respective fields for the entire 
student body. For example, the work of the staff is made evi- 
dent by the following: 


Co-Ordinating Executive 

Baptist University Pastor, Friendship Secretary. 

Episcopalian University Pastor, Devotional Service. 

Congregational University Pastor, Extension Service. 

Lutheran University Pastor, Overseas Service (Mis- 
sionary ). 

Methodist University Pastor, Vocational Guidance. 

Presbyterian University Pastor, Voluntary Study. 

This type of organization gives the advantage of both 
specialization and generalization. While each has special over- 
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sight of the work of his own denominational students, he has 
the leadership in a particular field for the entire student body 
of the University. The challenge of becoming the specialist 
for such a mass of students calls out of the worker his best 
qualities of initiative, pride and self-respect. It also makes of 
him a eo-operator who sees his particular work in the proper 
perspective and in relation to the whole. This plan is really 
the Protestant Chureh at work, through its representatives, in 
a unified spirit, organization and program. The plan of co- 
ordination extends also to finances. The Co-ordinating Execu- 
tive not only raises a unified budget, but is actually at work, 
in an effort to raise funds for a parsonage for each of the 
workers. 

On visiting this center one is impressed with the unanim- 
ity of opinion and the harmony of action. The spirit of 
genuine comradeship prevails. Efficiency seems to be the un- 
spoken motto. No denominational jealousies are detected, on 
the other hand, a warm sympathy one for the other is every- 
where evident. One advances, not at the expense of the other, 
but because of the progress of the other. The project com- 
mands the profound respect of the University authorities. 


II. Unified Organization of Paid Workers (Church and 
Association). 

At the University ef Pennsyivania there is a similar or- 
ganization to the one described at Cornell, except that the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
while constituent elements of the broader organization known 
as the University Christian Association, maintain their identity 
and connection with the National organizations. The Central 
staff, provided by the Churches, are specialists and function as 
in the case mentioned at Cornell. The executive acts more in 
the capacity of the usual Association Secretary, and, in fact, 
is the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. In some instance the Uni- 
versity pastors also consider themselves as Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. A large unified budget was raised and expended last 
year. They are now initiating a campaign for the erection of an 
adequate central plant. 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., a unified program similar to the 
two mentioned, but not quite identical, has recently been cre- 
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ated. A carefully worked out charter has been adopted in 
which the rights and prerogatives of all interests are care- 
fully safeguarded. The University pastors have offices in a 
central building where there is also an embryonic Union 
School of Religion. Here the student council meets with the 
staff to formulate programs and to plan for their execution. 
Numerous voluntary Bible Study Courses among other inter- 
ests are promoted in this way. 

In behalf of the work being attempted in the three places 
just mentioned it should be said that the ideal is being striven 
after most earnestly and zealously. The success of a given 
project, however, is always measured by the point of view of 
the judge. An individualist will not consider the most con- 
spicuous example of unified work to be a success worth men- 
tioning. But to one who believes in co-ordinating the forces 
at work in a University community, the progress made in these 
centers is no phantom. 


III. Unified Interchurch Pastor. 


There are a number of smaller fields in which interchureh 
pastors are employed. Perhaps as good an example as could 
be pointed out is the one at Ohio University. The Interchureh 
Pastor, himself a Congregationalist, is supported by the Bap- 
tists, Disciples, Methodists and Presbyterians. This man is 
acting as Associate Pastor to all the churches co-operating in 
the plan. He is also directing the work of the Christian Asso- 
ciation. The following definite plan has been wrought out for 
organizing the Church work of the students of the co-operating 
Churches in the University Pastorate: 


Each loeal church is to have for its own work: (1) an 
Official Board and a Committee on Student Relations; and 
(II) a Student Council. Each of these bodies is to perform 
definite and specific things for the promotion of denomina- 
tional work. For the broader co-operative effort they have 
an Interchurch Student Committee, composed of one man and 
one woman from each Church. This Committee meets with 
the University Pastor and is at his call; it serves in an advisory 
and executive capacity for the student activities of the entire 
University. Perhaps no more beautiful ideal for mutual trust 
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and confidence could be found. The working out of the plan 
carries the deepest interest of all who know about it. 


IV. Unified Interchurch Pastor and Association Secretary. 


At the Michigan Agricultural College the Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians unitedly support 
a man who is serving as an associate to the pastor of a local 
community church. This inter-church pastor and the Asso- 
ciation Secretary unitedly direct the religious program for the 
University. They have their work defined in such a way as 
to supplement each other and avoid duplication. This arrange- 
ment, working harmoniously, tends to draw the students to- 
gether and give greater respect and dignity to the cause of 
religion in general. The unified program is assured as long 
as these two workers agree. 

At a number of places there are situations similar to those 
given in III and IV above, e. g., New Hampshire Agricultural 
College, Colorado School of Mines, California Farm and 
School and the University of Vermont. The emphasis may 
differ and the plan may vary, but in the main they are the 
same. These interchurch pastorates are proving to be a splen- 
did method of work for the fields where each Church cannot 
support a worker alone. The spirit shown in this plan is 
exemplary and it is elear that many more of these interchureh 
pastorates will be established in the future. 


V. The Christian Associations Unaided. 

To some fields the Associations only are addressing atten- 
tion, as far as national bodies are concerned. For the great 
masses of students in such schools as the University of Min- 
nesota, for example, there are no other paid workers devoting 
their entire time and energy. While the local churches are 
bidding for student attention in some instances, the situation 
on the whole is scarcely touched. Granting that the Associa- 
tions are working at maximum efficiency, the situation will 
still be left in great need. This one University is but an illus- 
tration of many others that might be named. The Church 
cannot and should not expect the Associations to do for these 
centers what she alone can do. 
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VI. Voluntary Workers Only. 


In some of the State institutions, as well as in Municipal and 
Independent Universities, there are not to be found any paid 
workers devoting their entire time to the students. The stu- 
dents may attend some of the local churches, but it is because 
they seek the churches rather than because the churches seek 
them. Approximately 90 per cent of the students of the 
municipal university are from the city in which the school is 
located. Since but 10 per cent are from out of town, the 
National Boards have neglected this field. The students are 
so widely scattered, and in most instances are living so nearly 
the normal home life, that the problems are widely different 
from those of the State school, where the percentages of resi- 
dents are reversed. Practically nothing is being done by the 
Chureh Boards to assist the local churches in these places. 
Since the problem is largely a local one it becomes the province 
of the local Federation of Churches to support an interde- 
nominational student pastor. These significant fields are 
unworked. , 

A similar situation obtains in the great independent uni- 
versities. The problems connected with religious work among 
students in the large schools like Harvard, Yale, Chicago, etc., 
have many points in common with the municipal universities, 
on the one hand, and with the state universities on the other 
hand. They are local and independent, and yet they draw 
students from the widest sweeps of any class of institutions. 
These schools provide a fertile field for investment by the 
various educational boards, who ean ill afford to neglect them. 


VII. Foundations at Universities. 


There are a number of centers where Foundations or other 
types of denominational enterprises are being undertaken. 
This is noticed particularly in the establishment of the Wesley 
Foundation by the Methodists, the Westminster Foundations 
by the Presbyterians, the John Wayland Foundations by the 
Baptists, the Bible Chairs by the Disciples, ete. The success 
with which these efforts are meeting depends to a great extent 
upon the location, point of view and the ability of the one in 
charge. One is particularly impressed with the work done by the 
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Wesley Foundation at the Universities of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. In both of these places ambitious plants and endowments 
have been proposed and are actually well along in the process of 
being realized. 

The experiments of the Disciples in maintaining Bible 
Schools at state universities, like Missouri, Indiana, Kansas, 
etc., are being watched with intense interest. While these 
denominational enterprises are succeeding, some are inclined 
to ask if the larger work could not be better served by more 
generous co-operation, especially in the realm of religious 
instruction. Progress toward co-operation is being made, par- 
ticularly at Missouri and Kansas Universities, where the 
Disciples are taking the lead. 


VIII. Co-ordinating Agency of Voluntary Workers. 

In many of the schools of the country there is now some 
sort of co-ordinating agency which seeks to unite all the forces 
at work in the field. It may be called an Association, Fed- 
eration, Council, Committee, Alliance or what not. These 
interdenominational and at places, inter-religious agencies, are 
proving to be effective unifying influences in the life of the 
school. In many places the members of the evangelical 
churches are co-operating, but in few centers both Jews and 
Catholics have joined the organization. 

Another interesting development is the appearance of de- 
nominational student organizations. These are called Clubs, 
Councils, Associations, ete. They sueceed in maintaining the 
denominational consciousness of the students and provide chan- 
nels through which their energies may be released along whole- 
some and helpful lines. These organizations are potent agen- 
cies for good under the direction of capable university pastors. 
They are of even greater service in those places which have 
no student pastor. The student here may receive no small 
amount of training in actual church work. The chief danger 
is that of becoming self-centered, but through proper affilia- 
tion with other broader organizations and interests—as the 
University Council, Association or Young People’s Societies, 
ete., this may be safeguarded. The Student Clubs formed 
among the Protestant Episcopal students are exceptionally suc- 
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cessful. One of the peculiar values of these clubs is the fact 
that they are being united into a National organization. This 
gives the broader outlook which is so essential for the promo- 
tion of an enterprise of this kind. 

It is not within the purview of this paper to discuss the 
excellent work being done by many local pastors and associa- 
tion secretaries. Many of these men already overworked 
are giving of their strength and energy most unselfishly to the 
students within their pastorates. 

It has been seen in the above suggestions that there is 
evidence of a strong tendency toward unification in these 
centers, firstly, on the part of the Boards or outside influences ; 
and, secondly, on the part of the students and pastors or local 
interests. The ideal, of course, is realized when these two 
blend in unity. More and more the burden of proof is falling 
upon the individualist, who feels he alone is right and dares 
not ec-operate with those not of his own household of faith. 

In a recent study of the work of the student pastors it 
was discovered that many considered the greatest victory of 
the year to have been the development of some sort of a co- 
operative program. It may have taken the form of a Uni- 
versity Council, a Religious Federation or a Union School of 
Religion. The fact is made clear that co-operation is a coveted 
goal in the universities. The same study showed more joy and 
enthusiasm to have been in evidence over co-operation between 
denominations than within the denominations. While the sit- 
uation is not all that could be desired, it is one over which 
there is no special reason for discouragement, 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

The State University marks a radical change from the 
earlier system of American education in the fact that it is 
completely divorced from the Church and its immediate influ- 
ence. Our state laws relative to separation of Church and 
State have led many churchmen on the faculties of these uni- 
versities to guard so carefully every mention of the word 
Church that the students have often been led to think that 
these very men are not interested in religious work or thought. 
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Too much praise cannot be given, however, in such universities 
to those presidents and professors who are out-and-out Chris- 
tian leaders, and who declare the fact before the student body. 


Other professors, who have had no sympathy with the 
Church or its program, have found safe retreats in the university 
chairs where they could ventilate their views ad infinitum re- 
lative to the ‘‘superstition of the Church.’’ In their classes 
religion has not infrequently been deemed a subject which can- 
not legitimately command the attention and respect of a scholar, 
belonging rather to the bigot and dogmatist. The chairs of 
philosophy and science often present the thought of the Church 
of today to be the same as it was a generation or two ago. Prac- 
tically none of this class of professors have even the most 
elementary acquaintance with modern theology. As a conse- 
quence they have a tendency to caricature the Church in such 
ridiculous ways that their admiring students easily assume an 
attitude of contempt and disrespect for the Church and that for 
which it stands. 

In refusing credit for work done in religious subjects in the 
denominational colleges, or even in the best American univer- 
sities, as Harvard, Yale, Chicago, ete., the state university has 
confirmed such students in the validity of their new ‘‘enlighten- 
ment,’’ and with the license of this new freedom they are apt to 
become religiously iconoclastic and avowedly anti-church. They 
easily assume an attitude of superiority for all matters and sub- 
jects pertaining to the church and religion. 


This is not offered as a criticism, but as a statement of fact. 
It is not intended to censure the existing theory of state educa- 
tion, but to call attention to the manner in which its practice 
at times goes counter to the very fundamentals in American 
education. In some instances the somewhat popular epithet, 
the ‘‘Godless University,’’ has, unfortunately, been dangerously 
near being merited. Yet even the most anti-religionists are not 
proud to have the institution in which they are teaching so 
characterized. 


The responsibility for this situation is not all on one side. 
During the earlier life of these institutions, religious instruction 
followed the lead of dogmatic rather than of scientific procedure. 
Justly, the University could not sanction what sectarian and 
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dogmatic bias sought to dictate. The astronomers, biologists, 
psychologists, geologists, ete., have not always felt happy over 
the way they have been assailed by certain teachers of religion 
whose views had been determined by a more antiquated type of 
instruction. Nor, on the other hand, have those religious teachers 
who have championed a view in accord with that held by the 
specialists just mentioned, been pleased to be condemned along 
with the others. The difficulty here is one of misunderstanding. 
Religious interpretation is conservative and naturally views with 
misgivings the advances of science. Theology follows science and 
philosophy, not vice versa. The specialist in judging the thought 
of the Church to be that of a generation ago, does great injus- 
tice to its progressive leaders, as well as to the Church itself. 
Many distinguished professors, eminent authorities in their 
respective fields, but who have pursued their studies in religion 
little, if any, further than the Sunday School, when speaking 
on religion presume to carry their authority over into a realm 
in which they are most pathetic novices. On the other hand, 
many preachers and religious teachers, distinguished in their 
respective communions, have so vigorously assailed modern 
science with its logical deductions that they have made both 
themselves and the whole cause they are so zealous to promote, 
ridiculous and absurd in the eyes of the university community. 
So neither the Church nor the University is apt to be fairly 
evaluated as to its thought, progress, status, etc., by such poorly 
informed critics. 


With the expanding of universities and the growth of the 
scientific spirit, the cause of the misunderstanding is being slowly 
removed. It is becoming more and more recognized that relig- 
ious phenomena can be studied as scientifically as philosophy, 
sociology, political science or any other realm of human interest. 
It is only recently that the best universities of the world have 
granted the Ph.D. degree in the field of Biblical Science and 
Religion. This could not be the case where these subjects not 
being taught as scientifically as all others in the curriculum. 
But as yet the State University has not only not made it pos- 
sible for the student to win in this field the highest honor the 
institution has to bestow for genuine scholarship, but it has not 
in many instances even recognized as worthy of credit the work 
done in this field. 
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The point of view of the State University tends to be materi- 
alistic, generally speaking. It is largely interested in the applied 
sciences. It seeks tangible results. To secure its budget from 
the legislature it reviews the commercial value of the institu- 
tion to the state. Its applied sciences have increased the crops; 
reduced the diseases among the hogs and cattle; contributed to 
the general health of the public; in fact, its raison d’ etre is 
frequently thought of in physical terms. 

A hasty perusal of the catalog explains very quickly why 
the Universities in no few instances are materialistically in- 
clined. The Departments of Medicine, Law, Engineering, Phar- 
macy, Forestry, Dentistry, Agriculture, Mining, Domestic Sci- 
ence, ete., constitute in many cases the major part of the school, 
while the Department of Literature and Arts seems to be, in some 
instances, but of secondary consideration. <A careful study of 
one of the larger state Universities shows but one-sixth of the 
students to be in ‘‘ Literature and Arts,’’ whereas a similar study 
of one of the denominational colleges shows that about five-sixths 
of the students are in those courses. 


All this materialistic curricula, with its immediate applica- 
tion to practical ends in gaining a livelihood, tends to eclipse the 
view from the more idealistic side of the University curricula. 
What to the denominational college is fundamental,—yea, its 
very life, becomes almost less than secondary in many Universi- 
ties. As valuable as the University is to the Commonwealth as 
the alma mater of its skilled workers and artisans, it succeeds in 
its larger mission only in the proportion to its ability to ‘‘shoot’’ 
this materialistic subject matter through and through with ideal- 
istic motives and purposes. But this the University, because of 
its legal restrictions, finds it difficult todo. It cannot and should 
not teach religion, the mother of idealism. 


This materialistic atmosphere of the University has tended 
so to affect the departments of sociology and philosophy that 
idealism in these great fields of human thought and achievement 
does not find a most cordial welcome; so even in the Department 
of Literature and Arts, where idealism should be expected to 
flourish, if anywhere in the University, materialism is battling 
for the supremacy. Unless the Nation is careful its skilful doing 
may become its undoing. Without idealistic motives, skill be- 
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comes dangerous—a liability rather than an asset.; It is hazard- 
ous to entrust dynamite and nitro-glycerine to one skilled in the 
use of these explosives unless he has at the same time sufficient 
character and idealism to render him a safe rather than a danger- 
ous person. The University equips its graduates with tools which 
may be a blessing or a menace to the state. Just in the propor- 
tion that the graduates adopt a philosophy of life which is ideal- 
istic, as over against the materialistic, will they become bene- 
factors to humanity. Too much gratitude cannot be expressed 
for the idealistic interpretation being placed upon the applied 
sciences themselves by no few of the genuinely spiritual instrue- 
tors in these Universities. Furthermore it is fitting to remark 
here that such leaders are usually greeted by large appreciative 
classes, who carry this richer view of their various professions 
to the ends of the earth. 

The great University, especially the State University, as a 
natural developer of academic freedom and democracy, prides it- 
self on being free of ecclesiastical bias. It emulates scientific 
accuracy and the cold search of facts, regardless of previous 
opinions, theories or traditions. It therefore provides for the 
country one of the greatest assets it can attain, i.e., an atmos- 
phere in which some of the most fundamental qualities of charac- 
ter may be normally nurtured. The theorems of mathematics, 
the formulae of science, etc., are followed accurately day after 
day, thereby cultivating confidence in the trustworthiness of 
results so attained. Opinions as to how certain elements will act 
under given conditions are soon seen to be of little value as com- 
pared to strict adherence to scientific procedure. This becomes 
a habit of mind and method of working. Contempt is developed 
for preconceived notions and dogma. The warping of facts to 
agree with previous beliefs or traditions is intolerable. Science, 
therefore, is a great teacher of fundamental honesty and integ- 
rity. The student forms the habit of analyzing so strongly that 
he loses patience with the dogamist in religion, even though it 
be his teacher, pastor or friend. He sees how dogma hampers 
honest effort and expression and he cannot follow its exponent 
as a guide. He must be true to his own best knowledge even 
though it go counter to what he had always been taught as true 
and sacred. He then is inclined to become suspicious of the en- 
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tire Church, thinking that all theologians are dogmatic and close 
their eyes to the leadership of Truth in this most important field. 
He is inclined to declare that if Christianity teaches dishonesty 
in thinking and in advocating dogma which cannot be sustained, 
he is through with the Church and its narrow misguided leaders. 

The seriousness of all this is that it is too true to be ruled 
out of court. Students in the great universities are constantly 
meeting new views. They test everything,—imperfectly to be 
sure, and the religious teaching received at home becomes no 
exception. These views are subjected to cold, unsympathetic 
criticism and are apt to be cast out wholesale. In this way the 
greatest ally of truth and developer of character becomes the 
out-and-out foe of the Church; this natural progeny of genuine 
Christianity becomes antagonistic to its real parent. 


The effect of the magnificent equipment of the State Uni- 
versities as compared with the petty and oftentimes unattractive 
buildings, called churches, in the vicinity of the campus is al- 
most disastrous to the student’s forming a just estimate to the 
abiding worth of the Church. The student, being trained in an 
atmosphere where material things are prized and taken as a 
standard, finds himself comparing the value of religion and ed- 
ucation on the basis of the equipment dedicated to their further- 
ance. On the one hand he sees the mass of expensive edifices 
erected as a unit, apparently with a single purpose, and on the 
other hand a few small cheap buildings, scattered over town, 
bearing no relation to each other either in plan or purpose. The 
great faculties, devoting their lives to education, are also inclined 
to have the effect of eclipsing the student’s view of the meagre 
personnel provided for his leadership in religion. The State 
builds its University, names its battleship, and rightfully takes 
pride in both; but how proud is the Church of its tangible repre- 
sentation—both in personnel and property—in many of these 
rapidly growing factories of destiny! 


After the student has been in this rather materialistic at- 
mosphere for a college generation, the influence it has had upon 
his decisions in matters with reference to the Church is often 
painfully obvious. If the Church is to win in these great uni- 
versities it must unite its forces in such a way as to impel respect, 
both from its equipment and the leadership it provides. The 
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intellectual leaders of the nation having been educated in these 
centers will judge the Church of the future largely by what they 
have seen during the four formative years spent in the Univer- 
sity. 

The day has passed when a Church in a given center can 
thank God that it is not like the poor publican Church across 
the street. In the university family the whole suffers because 
of the weaknesses of the weakest. Furthermore No denomination 
ean boast of its splendid equipment in all these centers; for in 
many of them, all have abundant reasons to feel chagrined. 





THE RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Perhaps the most phenominal development of all time in 
the Educational world is the American State University. During 
the last half century there have sprung up almost a hundred of 
these institutions whose students in all courses, during the year, 
are now approaching a quarter of a million in number, and 
whose investments approximate a half billion dollars. Accord- 
ing to the last Government report: 

‘From 1890 to 1918 the increase in student attendance was 
309% at public and 113% at privately supported institutions. 
In the three years from 1917 to 1920, the increase in attendance 
was 30% at publicly supported institutions and 20% at privately 
supported institutions.’’ The lowering of the rate of gain of the 
state school over the private schools was due to the extra heavy 
drain of the war on the public institutions. Consequently, after 
conditions have become normal the percentages of gains will re- 
turn to the pre-war status, which means the rate of increase in 
the public institutions is three times as great as that of the pri- 
vate institutions. 

For years the Church provided for our Republic its insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It still educates through the Church 
Colleges and Universities a goodly percentage of the students 
who pursue their studies beyond the High School. The Churches 
have invested hundreds of millions primarily with the religious 
motive. The state has invested similar sums chiefly with the 
educational motive. Apparently these two types of institutions 
have adopted the policy of practically ignoring each other. The 
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Church has pursued the plan of keeping hands off the Uni- 
versity ; it has acted until recently as if the student who had been 
so perverted in his judgment as to choose the State University 
as his alma mater, instead of the denominational college, should 
be left to suffer the consequences. As a result the huge sums 
invested for the religious development of the lesser number of 
students in the denominational colleges, tower mountain high 
in comparison with the paltry sum invested for that purpose in 
the State Universities, where greater numbers of the boys and 
girls actually are. While the Church College is growing, we have 
seen that it is falling far behind in the race with its younger 
competitor. All this means that an ever enlarging percentage 
of our sons and daughters in institutions of higher learning are 
spending their formative years in an atmosphere which, under 
existing conditions, is not adequately permeated by Church in- 
fluence. 

If the State cannot teach religion in these great schools, it 
will be obvious that the teaching afforded by the University 
must be supplemented by an outside agency which can supply 
this more idealistic interpretation of life. Religion has, through- 
out the history of humanity, been the one agency par excellence 
which has provided this interpretation. The churches find here, 
therefore, a supreme challenge. They cannot refuse to enter 
this field wholeheartedly without running the most hazardous 
risk of ultimately being annihilated. This is not hyperbole, but 
simple statement of fact. Furthermore, no second or third-rate 
interpreters of Christianity should be tolerated in these strategic 
centers. Too much care cannot be exercised by the denomina- 
tions securing leadership for their churches in these West Points 
of influence. Failure here reaches to the very ends of the earth. 
When the young people were educated in the denominational 
college the situation was not at all the same. But now, when 
practically every denomination has more students in the state 
universities than it has in all of its denominational schools, the 
future of the Church is precarious unless adequate provisions 
are made by the Church to hold before the students of the Uni- 
versities the Christian philosophy of life, (1) through instruc- 
tion—modern, constructive and sympathetic; (2) through ser- 
mons,—fearless, spiritual and prophetic; (3) through organi- 
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zation,—attractive, vital and developmental; and (4) through 
personality,—scholarly, brotherly and winning. No more short- 
sighted policy could be adopted by a Church than to maintain 
in these centers men who are incapable of real leadership, either 
because of lack of scholarship, modern equipment, organizing 
ability, congenial sympathy, or depth of spiritual vision and 
experience. 

Out of these centers will come a new interpretation of life 
and religion. The Church teachings cannot be cast into the 
moulds of antiquated ecclesiastical dogma and command respect. 
They must undergo the most thorough criticism and be brought 
before the bar of reason to answer for themselves. No honest 
student will pretend to accept something against which his reason 
rebels. While the student is pathetically incapable of thinking 
these problems through, he nevertheless is facing the issue seri- 
ously and is seeking his way through honest and legitimate doubt. 
Unless he can find his way through to his satisfaction he is apt 
to abandon ‘‘traditional Christianity.’’ He may feel that he 
cannot maintain his integrity of character and do otherwise. 
The University may thus produce an honest doubter—lost to the 
organized Church, but one who is perhaps stronger in character 
and deeper in conviction than many of his friends who remain 
loyal to the Church in the type of college which holds before its 
students certain dogma that must be sustained at all costs. It 
becomes an issue of bias vs. honesty,—dogma vs. truth,—bondage 
vs. freedom. The issue, then, is sharp and clear, and it requires 
no prophet to tell on which side most of the strong students will 
east their lot. They will vote with Job to be true to their inner 
convictions though they must yield practically everything they 
had been taught by their religious leaders. 

Great is the challenge to cope with this tragedy, which is 
being enacted in tens of thousands of lives. These graduates 
of universities should go out fighting for the Church as they will 
fight for their newly gained convictions. But this can never 
be brought to pass by a dogmatic interpretation of religion. 
It can be realized only through the sympathetic leadership of 
well equipped, modern-trained Christian men who have sincerely 
faced the problems of the students and who have found satis- 
factory solutions for themselves which are in accord with, and 
not averse to, the best that science has to give. 
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Unless the interpreter can make real the experience of the 
Biblical writers by divesting the language of its ancient psychol- 
ogy, symbolism, and world view, he will still leave the student 
in chaos. The interpreter should be able to show the student 
that the doctrines of the Church had a great mass of experience 
back of them and that they were the best way the ancients had 
of explaining their collective experiences. The fundamental 
thing to the student has often been the explanation which he 
could not honestly accept, and which, unfortunately, some mis- 

_guided religious leader insisted he must accept or be un-Chris- 
tian. He has not been aware that dogma is but the depository— 
in many instances the mausoleum—of man’s religious thought, 
whereas religion is the arena of his life, in its relation to his 
larger environment. To him the one is dead while the other is 
full of life and interest. 


When the student is actually made to realize that these sym- 
bols, and dogmas are but embalmed efforts to convey to others 
what has actually been throbbing, living experience and that 
the experience and not the explanation of it is the thing essential 
and fundamental, he will have not contempt but respect for old 
dogma and ereeds as treasuries of earlier religious thinking and 
will ‘‘be born again’’ so far as his attitude toward the Church 
is concerned. He will then be able to see its real significance 
and will not be the antagonist of the Church, but its supporter. 
The challenge, therefore, is colossal for the Church to put in 
these greatest of stragetic centers the best prepared religious 
interpreters she has. However zealous and well-intentioned a 
man may be, if he has not these qualifications he may be more of 
a hindrance than a help. 


The meagreness of the physical equipment provided by the 
Church in the Universities is stirpassed only by the inadequacy 
of its leadership. In but thirty of these great schools do we find 
a staff of workers which could, even under the most charitable 
interpretation of the word, be termed adequate. In a score may 
be discovered a very inadequate force—if the term ‘‘force’’ be 
permissable here at all. In two score there is practically nothing 
except what is indigenous to the community or city in which the 
university is located. These churches, often very remote from 
the campus, are maintained by and for the towns people. The 
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student is often made to feel that he is an intruder rather than 
integral part of the Church or even a welcome guest. Naturally, 
he soon becomes a non-church-goer, despite his previous training 
and habits, and the church loses in this way numbers who might 
have been leaders in the avenues of industry, politics, journalism, 
diplomacy, and the gospel ministry. 

Rightfully has the Church invested millions in Foreign 
Missions, but most unfortunately many of the foreign students 
converted as a result of sacrificial missionary effort after attend- 
ing our universities disavow their conversions and return home 
in a state little better than the first. These are losses too heavy 
to be borne for any great length of time without the direst con- 
sequences following. 

There is needed in each of these great centers a large Union 
building of some sort where the student body may be brought 
occasionally to hear the best concerts, lectures and sermons the 
land has to offer. There should be in the University community 
a university Church,—the best the denominations can provide, 
or what is better still,—the best, a group of Christian Denomina- 
tions can provide, especially where there are not sufficient stu- 
dents of a particular denomination to justify the erection of a 
large commanding edifice. There should be class, club, recreation 
and social rooms connected with these Churches. 

More should be done to curb the ‘‘indecent dance and im- 
morality’’ not infrequently existing in or within easy access to 
University communities. The situation cannot be met by pro- 
hibition and ‘‘don’ts.’” A constructive program, when attrac- 
tively presented under wholesome conditions and environment, 
will meet with the student’s hearty response. 

Along with the provisions made for the student’s devo- 
tional and social life attention must be given to supplement 
his technical training with religious instruction. To command 
the greatest respect and to secure the maximum results there 
should, therefore, be tried seriously at these great centers Union 
Schools of Religion. There is now no ageney to which all 
alike may go to receive constructive and sympathetic instruction 
on the many religious problems raised in the regular university 
courses. A particular teaching and view of the Bible has been 
received at home, and when this is questioned and discarded in 
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the classroom, as is often the case, the student is inclined to 
throw away everything he has been taught in religious matters 
as untrustworthy, and thus acquire an apathetic, if not, indeed, 
a contemptuous attitude toward the Church and all it repre- 
sents. A staff of scholarly men representing various denomina- 
tions, all together presenting constructive views of religion, 
would imbue the student with respect for the Church. It 
matters not how eloquent the sermons may be, or how con- 
structive the social program is, the intellectual problems must 
be wrestled with seriously if strong students remain in the 
Church. 

The University provides, with its scientific method, its 
democratic atmosphere, its cosmopolitan constituency, its uni- 
versal range of knowledge, its comparative freedom from 
religious bias, a necessary condition for the highest develop- 
ment of a genuinely human, practical and scientific interpre- 
tation of religious phenomena. Adequately equipped Union 
Schools of Religion at the great Universities should be in a 
most favorable position to give to the world, what it has never 
really enjoyed—a scientific theology. Denominational institu- 
tions can hardly furnish the condition to make this probable, 
if indeed possible. They have not touched the widest range of 
human knowledge, experience and sympathies so scientifically 
and unbiased as the state and independent universities. Nor 
can they become such vital interpreters of the trades and pro- 
fessions as the State Universities, which maintain departments 
in these avenues of human endeavor. 


Theology, to be scientific and vital and thus the most 
serviceable, must be built not only upon the Bible and its inter- 
pretations but also upon the whole range of human knowledge 
and experience. Geology, Astronomy and Physics are con- 
stantly compelling the theologian to expand his conception of 
God. The Universe, to the modern theologian, is vastly greater 
and more complex, than it was to the theologian of the past. 
Economics, Sociology and Anthropology are exacting even more 
intricate and perplexing interpretations of men’s relations, not 
only to one another but also to their God. Biology, Psychology 
and the Philosophy of History are demanding more human and 
vital interpretations of the human family and its Deity. The 
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professional and trades schools of the Universities are drawing 
the speculations of theologians more and more from the abstract 
to the work-a-day world. A more pragmatic theology is not 
only inevitable ultimately but is already actually beginning to 
appear. In fine, the broad range of knowledge and human 
interests, presupposed for the great universities, will make both 
possible and probable the advent of a more significant and vital 
Ethie and Theology. 

The Church cannot afford to ignore these considerations. 
A policy of opposition will not turn aside the inevitable. Only 
co-operation and sympathetic comprehension can produce the 
best results for the University and Church. While the Uni- 
versity can give intelligence and reason to the Church, the 
Church in turn can give heart and soul to the University. 
Neither is complete without the other. Failure to recognize 
this supplementary relationship will be suicidal to the best 
interests of both. 

All these needs cannot be met without great sums of money. 
It is a most solemn fact, however, that unless the Church expects 
to bid adieu to a large percentage of her most promising young 
people she must meet this challenge. She has done wonders 
in the past in providing hundreds of millions for the denomina- 
tional schools. As great as the problem is here in the univer- 
sities, it is much simpler than it has been in the colleges. Since 
the university provides everything for the student but his reli- 
gious life and instruction, the Church has been left a limited 
field and cannot afford to neglect this opportunity. Thousands, 
therefore, will go as far in this field as myriads went in the 
colleges. 

In a recent study it was shown that 25% of the population 
of the United States is Protestant and from that 25% came two- 
thirds of the students in these schools. The present study shows 
that over 75% are Protestant. No greater compliment can be 
paid the Protestant churches nor can a greater challenge be 
presented them, than to follow their children through these 
critical years. 

The two tables showing the student attendance in 80 State 
Universities and 8 Independent Universities respectively, visual- 
ize in no unreal way the opportunity afforded for the Church 
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by the Universities. Religious leaders can see here, to a large 
extent, the range of their responsibility, so far as numbers go. 
It must be constantly borne in mind, however, that great num- 
bers of students are not included in these figures. Thirteen 
State Universities did not furnish figures, and only a few of the 
large independent schools responded. For example, no infor- 
mation could be obtained from Harvard, Columbia, University 
of the City of New York, Chicago, ete. Furthermore great 
masses of students attend these schools in short courses or as 
specials, who are not listed in these figures. The professional 
departments of a number of institutions are not included. For 
example it is very difficult to get any data on Medical, Dental 
and other similar schools. 

A glance at the tables will show that in many institutions 
the various communions have a sufficient number of students 
to make some of their largest congregations. These are Mace- 
donian calls to the Boards, particularly since one pastor can 
not care most efficiently for more than about 300 students. 
Where large groups of students are located, the denominations 
should provide workers in proportion to the number of students 
in that center. These staffs of specialists, with adequate equip- 
ment, would then be in a position to reach the whole student 
body effectively. In smaller places Interchurch pastors should 
be provided until greater specialization can be undertaken. 

Granting that 300 students are all that one worker can 
serve most effectively the Boards are called upon in order to 
meet the situation to provide a large number of workers. The 
centers having 300 or more students of a given communion are 
as follows: Baptists, 17; Congregational, 11; Disciples, 7; 
Lutherans, 8; Methodists, 37; Presbyterians, 22; and the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, 10. In some of these places the figures run 
very high. On the above standard there would be required for 
the Methodists at the Ohio State University a staff of 8 workers 
to reach the students most effectively. In numerous other places 
these same communions have as high as 200 students. 

Attention is called to the very large percentage of students 
expressing no chureh affiliation in the University of Nevada 
where there are no religious workers as compared for example 
to Cornell where an adequate staff is provided. Other less 
striking instances appear. 
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The challenge, therefore, to the Church to provide religious 
leadership and equipment for these most strategic centers is 
unsurpassed. The quarter of a million of young leaders now 
in training at these schools, if turned out earnest Christian 
workers, will make a new world. From these centers religious 
leaders have been coming in small numbers. The ministers have 
been recruited from the denominational colleges. If the 
Churches meet the challenge of the University there will come 
from these growing throngs of our most talented young people 
endless streams of healing influences to the nations of the earth. 
Where efficient workers have been provided in these great 
centers students have dedicated themselves in encouraging num- 
bers to Christian service, and it is now an established fact that 
these schools can be made prolific sources of religious leaders 
of the strongest type. 

The America of today is due largely to the denominational 
college. The America of tomorrow will be shaped more and 
more by the University. Here is a supreme challenge. What 
part will the Church take in fashioning the new America now 
being wrought out in our great American Universities? She 
ean have as great a part as she will. The field is white unto 
the harvest, and the reapers are most welcome in that harvest. 

The challenge of the University is THE FUTURE OF 
OUR CHILDREN, our Church, our Nation and our Civilization. 

















